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Theosophical Attitudes 
By A. P. WARRINGTON. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS: : 

The subject of Theosophical Attitudes is 
indeed a very complicated one,—not a sub- 
ject that one would ordinarily desire to 
deal with in the span of fifteen or twenty 
minutes, to which I am limited. Therefore 
I can’t in the least develop my subject—I 
can only hastily run through some of the 
high lights of it and express to you certain 
statements as representing my own per- 
sonal opinions. 

As all Theosophists are aware, there is no 
such thing as a theosophical orthodoxy. 
Theosophy is that great and broad system 
that has come down as the best tradition 
of the best minds of the world throughout 
all the past ages of the world, and it is for 
the students of life to cull from that 
scheme of the ancient wisdom that which 
suits him best, that which seems to him 
personally to be the truth. That is the 
broad platform upon which all Theosophy 
stands. 

Theosophists are seekers for the light as 
to the purpose of life and how it may best 
be lived, and that revelation—if I may call 
it that,—that has come to us down the 
ages of time, and must be interpreted by 


limitations and lights. Therefore such a 
thing as a Theosophical Attitude which is 
recognized as an orthodox position, is un- 
known. And yet there are certain general 
statements which can easily be recognized 
by all theosophical students as being theo- 
sophical, and that you will find lie at the 
fundamental basis of all the religions of 
the world, of all the great philosophies of 
the world, of all the real science of the 
world. And the ideal—very broadly and 
briefly put, is that all life is one, that life 
emanates from one consciousness—call it 
God, Allah, what you like. That life finds 
expression in a multitude of forms, and 
that life should find in the multitude of 
forms such co-operative expression as 
would naturally be the logical result of a 
working from a common consciousness. 
Now all the various forms of life, looked 
at from the standpoint of human beings, 
are multiplied to an inconceivable and be- 
wildering extent, giving just as many view- 
points as there are people to feel them, to 
think them, to express them. Thus there 
is a bewildering opportunity for differences 
of viewpoint and differences of thought and 
action. But underlying the whole is this 
evident purpose,—that all these manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Life, of one Divine Life, 
which appear to us as human beings, should 


each individual soul according to his ownbe moving in one direction, motivated by 
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one purpose, and never existing in a state 
of combat. That would be an ideal civiliza- 
tion. That would mean that human beings 
should learn so to express the purpose of 
life that they would be able, in spite of 
the fact that they lived in a conscious state 
of separation, to understand that there was 
something in them—I care not what you 
may call it—something within them so con- 
scious of the One Life that emanated from 
them all, that the whole mass would move 
in the. direction that is indicated by the 
evolutionary process originally emanating 
from the Mind of the One. That would be 
a real civilization. And it is for us living 
today in the midst of strife, squalor and 
ignorance of our world, in all the blinding 
circumstances in which humanity finds it- 
self, to begin to find out what the trouble 
is. 

When we look around at the various de- 
partments of life. we find more or less 
trouble, more or less ignorance, more or 
less blindness. We find the world steeped 
in selfishness. Every individual more or 
less going his own way, and even where 
they are linked together by some kind of 
link, bond, association or fraternity, it is 
the fraternity that comes first, and you will 
find one fraternity, one order arrayed 
against some other order. And so this gen- 
eral spirit of each man for himself has per- 
vaded our whole civilization to such an ex- 
tent that conditions confronting us today, 
conditions which in the past few years, 
culminating in the world war, call for that 
condition of mind which means self-exami- 
nation of all human beings, of groups 
of beings, of peoples who have any 
responsibility for human life whatso- 
ever, whether they be people of gov- 
ernment, whether they be the ministers, at- 
tempting to lead religious bodies, whether 
they be the leading scientists of the world, 
whether they be business men. The time 
has now come for us to awaken ourselves 
and find out what all this trouble is about. 
It is time now that we should ask oursleves 
whether we are really living in a civiliza- 
tion or not in a civilization. It is time for 
us to ask ourselves what the ideal plan is 
for humanity anyway. 

Now just for a moment let me point out 
that the student of Theosophy has turned 
always as far as possible to original sources. 


He has tried to go to fundamentals. He 
has never been content with superficial 
things. Therefore in order to understand 
something about the mystery of life, he has 
not only exhausted his power of research in 
modern conditions of life, but has gone 
back to the sources of civilization of which 
we form a part, namely, the Aryan civiliza- 
tion. As you know, that civilization had 
its origin many, many thousands of years 
ago in India. There was a small group of 
evidently picked human beings who came 
down from the north, from that position in 
Central Asia from which so many emigra- 
tions have started, in order to make new 
tribes, new races of people. And we find 
when we come to examine historically the 
origins of that people that they were given 
by the leaders of that race, by the fathers 
of it,—the Adam as they say,—the one who 
is known as the Manu of the race, a most 
extraordinarily scientific and reasonable 
and logical scheme of life. I don’t think it 
has come to us in its absolute purity. I 
doubt if we could rely upon any religious 
tradition as being of absolute purity. But 
for the most part, the student, looking deep- 
ly into the laws of Manu—they are pub- 
lished and anyone can obtain them in any 
great library—will find outlined there an 
extraordinarily scientific scheme of life. 
You are impressed with the fact that the 
great leader, the builder, of that race was 
a man of very exalted powers who must 
have had a view, a vision, covering thou- 
sands upon thousands of years. I haven’t 
time now here to go back into all of that 
with you. 

It is a perfectly reasonable idea that this 
world has been built up root race after root 
race. I am now talking about the fifth of 
the series, our own Aryan root race, of 
which we are the fifth sub-expression. Now 
it seems to me that the principles laid down 
by the Manu have been radically departed 
from by occidental races, and in a certain 
respect likewise have been debased by his 
earlier people, who have to a very great ex- 
tent been faithful to his laws. When we 
think of that we are bound to realize this 
civilization of ours is not the true civiliza- 
tion that was planned, but is a kind of by- 
product of civilization, I would call it, that 
has gone over to materialism, to conditions 
of material life that are not making for the 
highest and best evolution, and that do not 
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emphasize that principle in our nature 
which strengthens the bond of unity be- 
tween us—the point I made at the begin- 
ning. I believe before we can be an ideal, 
a real civilization—one that has no danger 
of war, one that does not use competition 
for cut-throat purposes, one that makes 
the good of humanity the only thing that 
matters and everything else subservient to 
that—a civilization in which all our view- 
points, our motives, and every one of our 
professions, our sciences, our business occu- 
pations, are based upon the one principle 
of service to humanity—until that is done, 
we shall never have a complete, a perfect, 
an evolving civilization that obviously ex- 
presses the intention of the One Mind that 
produced us all. 

Now there is one idea that I would like 
to give you, and that is that a Theosophical 
Attitude has a relationship to every depart- 
ment of life. Let us take one of the pro- 
fessions—let us say the medical profession 
—I have nothing to say against the medi- 
cal profession, not a word—but I will sim- 
ply suggest that, if the medical profession 
should ever in the future do those things 
which raise the standard of their own order 
above the highest good of humanity, and 
should discourage the broadest freedom of 
activity on the part of all in order to seek 
in every direction for cures on behalf of hu- 
manity, that order must go, because we 
have come to the stage in human life when 
humanity has got to be unified. We have 
come to the stage in life where great 
changes are impending. We have come to 
the stage in life where all this selfish strug- 
gle of life has become so crucial, where hu- 
manity has so failed to steer to her own 
course by the true polar center, the spirit- 
ual polar north, that, as I believe, the need 
of another Great Teacher of humanity is 
pressing. I believe not many years will 
pass before He will make His appearance. 
I believe that before that time we have got 
to take stock of ourselves and find out how 
we can make it possible for Him to do that 
great work of convincing all the depart- 
ments of life of their unity and of how they 
can become one, while at the same time re- 
ity. Because when one speaks of unity 
one does not mean a lot of people follow- 
ing in one direction like sheep—one means 
every man standing, expressing himself, 


taining all the splendor of their individual- 
with all the brilliancy of his soul, his intel- 
lect, his life—and yet doing it in such a 
way as not to violate the fundamental law 
of life—the unity of humanity. I believe 
therefore that you can turn to the scientific 
world—I only mentioned the medical pro- 
fession as an example, but you can take 
any profession. I have a friend who said 
there was a member of the medical profes- 
sion, who said: “Why, if it were a case of 
putting the interest of humanity before 
my association, I would stand for my as- 
sociation every time.” If there is such an 
attitude on the part of any profession, and 
if it should go into the future, then the time 
would have to come when the good of hu- 
manity would have to come first. Likewise 
in science. A science which expects to 
stand, but which addresses itself to the 
things which destroy, rather than to the 
things which up-build, must turn itself in 
the direction of recognizing and working 
for the unity of life. Likewise in business. 
Here I want to pause just a moment to say 
that when I come to think of business I 
am confronted by an evolving system that 
has been frequently accused of being cut- 
throat in its methods, but I feel that in 
business we have a system of life which is 
beginning to express such praiseworthy 
principles of the unity of life that for the 
time being I am looking with a very keen 
and interested eye in the direction of busi- 
ness to do great things in this world for the 
helping of the people toward the realiza- 
tion of their unity. I know business groups 
that are following the highest ideals of 
service. I know of orders that are begin- 
ning to consider the very noblest honor and 
the very best service as the highest prin- 
ciples that men can lend themselves to. 
And therefore I have discovered in some of 
the business walks of life some of the finest 
principles of Theosophy that I have come 
upon. And yet if business is to measure up 
to its highest standards it will still have to 
do many things in the few years that lie 
before us. 

And so I would say, in concluding, that 
this, as I see it, is the Theosophical Atti- 
tude: that every Theosophist should strive 
to see to it, in all departments of life, with 
all the energy of his soul and in fulfilment 
of every service that may confront him, 

(Continued on page 9) 
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The Work of the T. S. in the World 
By J. KRISHNAMURTI. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS: 

The other day I was sitting in an ob- 
servation car coming from Washington and 
I passed York, I believe. As we ap- 
‘proached the town, the railroads increased 
in number and everywhere there were rails 
crossing and recrossing in every possible 
direction, and yet the locomotive followed 
one straight path out of this chaos, and I 
realized how very much alike to our ordi- 
nary life it was. We have innumerable 
worries, innumerable troubles, unhappi- 
nesses and miseries, and yet, if we study, if 
we think properly, there is but one clear 
line, the line that is laid down by God. It 
is called by. theosophists, the plan of God 
for man, and that plan is evolution. 
` For the student to understand what this 
plan is, it is absolutely essential to begin 
from the very beginning of the stage of 
‘human evolution. We must avoid prejudices 
and examine all the important issues that 
confront us, with dispassionate mind. 

Now what is this plan of God?. We 
theosophists say that God being Love—not, 
as is often supposed unjust—being the em- 
bodiment of Love and Compassion, He sets 
into motion for us from His very life lit- 
tle particles that manifest and establish 
themselves on the physical plane. I shall 
naturally not go into very many details, 
because my time is limited, but I will take 
you briefly over the vast intricate problems 
of Theosophy. We theosophists say, and 
I hope we believe, that man evolves by the 
process of reincarnation, and is not a static 
being. We come first:as a mineral, then as 
a vegetable, then we become animal and 
then we individualize into human beings— 


savages, and from that we go on through 
eons of years and centuries, evolving slow- 
ly, continuously, suffering and sometimes 
happy, but we are always progressing. It’s 
the ego that progresses, and that does 
things in the world. It is this ego that 
helps the world and goes on until it reaches 
masterhood. If we believe reincarnation 
to be a fact, we must logically come to the 


conclusion that man must evolve; he can- 


not remain static or attain perfection 
through one life; he must evolve to attain 
the greatest’ and the most magnificent glory 
that awaits mankind. In the Bible, Christ 
says that man must be perfect, and how 
can one explain that phrase if not through 
reincarnation? You must believe that re- 
incarnation is the only solving theory that 
fits our chaotic conditions. Why should 
there be such vast. differences between so 
many people? Why should one man be 
happy and the other man miserable, de- 


graded, dirty and ignorant? Why should 


one man be a genius and the other an 
idiot? One blind, the other seeing the di- 
vine light of the sun? There is no other ex- 
planation but the explanation of reincar- 
nation to apply to these marked differences 
in human conditions and environments. 
Now the average man has very little con- 
ception, I think, of the why and the where- 
fore of our being in this world. But ac- 
cording to Theosophy there is but one pur- 
pose, one guiding principle, and that is evo- 
lution. Theosophy explains why we exist, 
and if we take it seriously and sincerely, as 
we are intended to do, we will recognize a 
path as the locomotive engineer, the loco- 
motive driver, recognizes the path of his 
train. We should distinguish the definite 
path laid down by God, or by whatever 
name you wish to call Him. The name - 
does not matter as long as you recognize 
the path. This path is open for everyone, 
and it does not matter to what religion, to 
what caste, to what class or creed one be- 
longs, this path points out that all life is 
one, all races are one, though they may be 


-different in color, of different opinions and 


different faces, yet they are intrinsically 
one at heart and above all they come from 
the same supreme Being, Divine God, from 
Whom everything flows, living and non-liv- 
ing. If we once grasp that idea—naturally 
I have given it very briefly—if we once 
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have the vague conception at least of this 
magnificent principle, we cannot help but 
realize how very simple, how easy life be- 
comes. Theosophy is the explanation of 
the ancient truths. Theosophy points out 
and helps us to understand the various re- 
ligions of the world, and consequently it is 
essential on the part of the learner to set 
aside his former prejudices, his narrow 
views, and adopt the standpoint of the stu- 
~dent and examine the questions that con- 
front the world. Now what is the use of 
Theosophy in the world? That is the sub- 
ject of my talk this evening. As I said, if 
once we realize that God exists in every 
creature, animate and inanimate, that is 
on this earth, if you once admit that the 
brown man, the white and the negro, and 
that every religion, every caste are the 
same, though they may differ superficially 
in outward expression, then it behooves the 
student of Theosophy to make his The- 
osophy a practical and not merely a senti- 
mental philosophy of life. Now as I am 
speaking to an American audience I must 
naturally apply myself to the American 
questions, though I have been very little in 
America. Americans—please don’t be 
afraid, I am not criticizmg—l think have 
the greatest potentiality latent in them, if 
they will only realize how to awaken those 
dormant fires. America is in a peculiar po- 
sition in the world. America is the one 
leading nation, the one country to which 
the whole world looks at the present period 
for its physical welfare, though not for 
spirituality. 

The student of Theosophy must learn to 
awaken and build up the American nation 
along the right and noble path of spiritual- 
ity. I think it has been the explanation, 
though it has not been often given, why 
India, my country, has existed for so many, 
many centuries. You remember India 
flourished when Babylonia was at its 
height, Ninevah, Greece and Rome. What 
is the explanation? Some historians main- 
tain that it is by mere chance, but we Hin- 
doos prefer to give a better reason, and 
that is that the whole Indian nation, its 
civilization and its culture, was founded 
upon one principle, and that is religion. 
Materialism is of certain value, but it must 
be subservient to spirituality or otherwise 
one becomes purely materialistic and loses 


the magnificent vista that presents itself 
before the life of the individual. We are 
here on this earth not. as mere human 
beings, but we are here as a plant of the 
creation of God, and that is what The- 
osophy explains and hence, having that 
view in mind, the Americans as a whole 
must set a different standard for them- 
selves. Again I am not criticizing, I am 
only pointing out from a student’s point 
of view. We must raise the level of ma- 
terialism, because America, I think, is go- 
ing to attain spirituality through material- 
ism, like India has attained spirituality 
through spirituality. America is going to 
gain that magnificent ideal through ma- 
terialism, but the foundations must be laid 
properly and nobly, or otherwise, like so 
many civilizations of the past, America will 
crumble and leave its ruins and ashes for 
the future generations. So Theosophy ex- 
plains how a nation, how an individual, 
must base his life, must formulate his plan 
according to the evolutionary plan—ac- 
cording to the plan of God. If you realize 
that the vital interest of America at the 
present period is jazz, and, as somebody 
said, baseball and sweethearts, you realize 
that it is the wrong beginning of a mighty 
nation, You will realize that we have wan- 
dered away from the path laid down by 
God; that we have wandered away to such 
an extent that to be simple, to be noble 
and to be good, in the proper sense and 
not the sentimental sense, means that you 
are looked down upon, you are condemned 
and you are called a crank. But by rights 
it should be the opposite; we are here, as 
I said at the beginning of my talk, to repre- 


sent God, and to wundrestand the 
evolutionary plan laid down by 
God, and above all, for the Ameri- 


can nation must realize that religion 
is not a thing that. can be put aside for 
Sundays, or put aside entirely as it is in 
most cases, but it must be made simple 
and direct, almost business-like, if you like 
to put it that way; but it must also be 
made as enjoyable, as delightful and as 
pleasureable as going to a movie. Do not 
laugh, because that is the only way to at- 
tain. You must give enjoyment, you must 
give happiness, to those people who are 
suffering. According to Lenine, the Bol- 
shevist leader of Russia, religion is, or 
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rather was, the crutch of the weak. He 
held that the weak man always leaned on 
religion; that it was the recourse of the 
feeble. It should not be. You will find that 
all the great teachers, all the great stu- 
dents, the worth-while students, students 
who understood humanity, who tried to 
help humanity—they were all profoundly 
religious, profoundly respectful of the 
teachings of the Great Beings. That is the 
only way that any civilization will ad- 
vance, that is the only path along which 
every student—no matter to what religion 
he belongs—must tread. If not, we are 
merely savages, barbarians, though we may 
call ourselves by distinguished names. We 
are supposed to be civilized, and yet our 
civilization cries with horror and shame at 
all the cruelties, the applaling wars and 
calamities that are taking place around us. 
_ The only way for us to escape, to get back 
to our original path, is to go back to re- 
ligion and make it simple and make it em- 
phatic, and always enjoyable, and espe- 
cially this should be so in America, being 
the younger nation of the world. (It is 
young, though Americans may not think 
it.) It must be founded on this principle 
alone, or otherwise chaos, ruin, will face the 
nation, and that is the purpose of The- 
osophy. Man cannot exist without re- 
ligion, and Theosophy has one doctrine, or 
rather I had better say, one principle, and 
that is to help, to guide and to defend the 
weak; it gives a rational explanation and 
hence is of real, vital use to humanity. It 
is the only path—according to me, natural- 
ly—along which we must develop, because 
Theosophy explains the why and wherefore 
of humanity, of the individual. And above 
all, America is a young nation, and it lies 
with youth, the flower of the nation, to un- 
derstand Theosophy and put it into prac- 
tice. There comes the difficulty —putting 
it into practice. Many theosophists profess 
great ideals and noble principles, but when 
crises of any kind come, they are like the 
rest of the world—it is human nature, some 
might say, but we are here as theosophists, 
not as humans. Theosophy is greater than 
humanity, Theosophy is far nobler than its 
followers, if I may say so, though we may 
be cranks, though we may be all that you 
dislike, examine our ideas carefully, and 
judge by their own intrinsic value, their im- 


portant and vital truths. That is the only 
value of Theosophy: we must apply it to 
our daily life, and in America, though there 
are so very few theosophists among this na- 
tion, they can set the standard. They must 
have the right attitude and the right 
thought, which the Lord Gautama Buddha 
maintained and required from his disciples. 
Theosophy points out these things and on 
the individual, on the struggler, and on the 
student, depend the glory and the mag- 
nificence of Theosophy. 


Misdirected Energies 
By L. W. ROGERS. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS: 

Back of the visible universe is the energy 
that drives its mechanism and every hu- 
man being has, broadly speaking, a definite 
share of it—a store of it that he will use 
during a lifetime. What he will accom- 
plish, and how far he will travel on the 
evolutionary road, depends upon the use 
that he makes of that energy. Some will 
travel straight and far because they have 
learned how to use it wisely. Others will 
follow devious byways and, when death 
opens for them the door to another world, 
will finish physical life about where they 
began it. 

With his endowment of energy each may 
do what he will. He may loiter along the 
way like a truant schoolboy, oblivious of 
the serious purpose of life, or he may rap- 
idly evolve his latent powers and find 
countless opportunities of placing them at 
the service of the race. What the majority 
really do with their energy is to misdirect 
it—and that is a greater calamity than 
throwing gold pieces into the sea until 
one’s inheritance has vanished; for a lost 
fortune may be re-made while misdirected 
energy represents an opportunity gone for- 
ever and its bad investment may bring dire 
fate in the future. 

Of course there is a profound reason for 
the almost total separation of the material 
and the superphysical worlds—for such a 
complete submerging of the consciousness 
in physical matter that it loses touch with 
the higher realities and temporarily gropes 
through a world of delusions. But for the 
moment we are concerned merely with the 
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fact that it is so—that we begin physical 
life cut off in consciousness from all that 
has transpired before and must of necessity 
find our way forward through a baffling 
labryinth with few guide-boards to direct 
us. It is surely not remarkable that count- 
less thousands stray from the main road 
and wander down the seductive byways 
that everywhere abound. 

There aré innumerable ways in which 
energy is thus misdirected, but one of them 
constitutes a peril so common that it has a 
special claim to consideration. It is the il- 
lusion that nearly all of our time should be 
given to the accumulation of material 
wealth, and that illusion is probably re- 
sponsible for the major part of the distress 
that afflicts the human race. I am no 
champion of poverty. I believe in the gos- 
pel of plenty—in wealth enough to live 
well, to be comfortable, to be healthy, to 
be happy—in money enough to do the work 
well—in enough to be free from want and 
free from care—but not in one dollar of 
useless accumulation. To accumulate 
enough to insure reasonable leisure, to be 
financially independent, is most commend- 
able; but the difficulty is that success in 
money-making too often becomes a settled 
habit that finally enslaves its former 
master and thus he misses the really big 
things in life. He gradually comes to 
measure and value his time by the amount 
of money it brings him and the larger his 
daily income grows the greater a loss it 
seems to be to him to stop. A man who was 
told that the income of a certain multimil- 
lionaire had reached ten thousand dollars a 
day, remarked that it was a good thing 
it hadn’t happened to him, for at that rate 
he would never dare take a day off! 

If it were not so constantly in evidence 
all about us we would regard the passion 
for accumulation as plain insanity. Nearly 
everybody is striving in some fashion to 
get rich as speedily as possible; and no 
matter whether little or much has been ac- 
cumulated there is always the desire for 
more. The wife of a financier remon- 
strated against a new scheme for additional 
wealth. “It would bring you a million dol- 
lars,” she said, “and you don’t need it.” To 
which he replied, “One always needs a mil- 
lion;” and that seems to be a fair state- 
ment of a nearly universal mental condi- 


tion. Multimillionaires are often publicly 
denounced but are privately admired. They 
are constantly in the public mind. They 
are more talked about than kings or schol- 
lars or inventors. Ask a casual gathering 
of men who invented the cotton-gin, that 
brought untold wealth to our southern 
states and put good clothing within the 
reach of the poorest of people, and there is 
silence. Ask who invented the sewing ma- 
chine that lightened the burdens of multi- 
tudes of women and brought happiness to 
millions of homes, and few can name that 
great benefactor. But ask who are the two 
richest men in the nation and everybody 
can tell you that! 

There are probably very few people who 
criticize rich folk, for the dangerous power 
they are supposed to wield, who do not feel 
that that power would be perfectly safe if 
it were only in their own hands. They think 
that the thing that’s wrong about million- 
aires is merely that the wrong man’s got the 
money. Among all the delusions of the 
physical life probably the most pernicious 
one is the almost insane desire for exces- 
sive wealth. Infected with the gold fever, 
civilization becomes delirious. Brothers 
forget fraternal ties, and nations, armed 
with weapons that only devils could con- 
sistently use, fight like wild beasts for com- 
mercial advantages and the spoils of trade. 


Is a man who has more than enough, but 
wants still more, really sane? So long as 
his fantasy takes the form of money ac- 
cumulation he is commonly held to be not 
only sane but also clever. But suppose we 
apply the principle to the things which 
money represents—to the things it will buy 
—for only when spent does money have 
value. Let us suppose that a man has more 
clothes than he can possibly use. We will 
say that he has two hundred pairs of shoes, 
one thousand pairs of trousers, ten thou- 
sand shirts and one million hats! What 
would we think of that man’s sanity if he - 
worked like a slave to get another hat? We 
involved is the same as in the ac- 
cumulation of useless wealth. But no 


analysis, no pointing out of absurdi- 
ties, will give pause to the money- 
mad. An author wrote a book on 


that subject. A reader sent him a letter in 
which he said, “I understand from your 
book that great wealth is a disease, but you 
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don’t tell us how to catch it!” 

The air is full of schemes promising 
short-cuts to riches and the world is always 
ready to pay handsomely for them. The 
easiest way to get rich is to promise to 
teach others how to get something for noth- 
ing. No attraction is so alluring to the 
public as a formula that promises health, 
wealth, and prolonged youth and beauty, 
all in one week’s course of lessons, for only 
$25! It’s called, “The psychology of suc- 
cess.” Seeing the announcement in my 
daily paper I resolved to attend the pre- 
liminary meeting where this wonderful 
promise of “psychological success in life” 
was to be explained and where hopeful pa- 
trons were to be enrolled. It was an op- 
portunity to study human nature. The hall 
had a seating capacity of fifteen hundred, 
but when I arrived thirty minutes before 
the advertised hour every seat was taken 
and more than two hundred people were 
standing outside! They are eager to hand 
money to anybody who will tell them any- 
thing at all on that subject and they pack 
the largest halls in every city. But should 
you advertise that you will tell them, with- 
out price, how to build character, how to 
grow in tolerance, how to practice brother- 
hood, how to serve others, though you 
taught with the logic of a philosopher and 
the eloquence of an angel, only a few 
would come to hear you! And what is the 
success that is taught to those that enroll 
in the great hall where fifteen hundred 
crowded in? It is the success of selfish 
supremacy ; not the gospel of how to create 
wealth and make the world better with it, 


but the scheme of how to get it. It teaches ° 


a salesman, not how to study a customer’s 
needs, but how to be persuasive and sell 
him something whether he needs it or not— 
how to waive all his objections aside and 
make him the happy owner of something 
he doesn’t want and for which he has no 
possible use. The “psychology salesman” 
must show him that he only thinks he 
doesn’t want it. 

The something-for-nothing philosophy 
has invaded the domain of the occult and, 
under the plea that God is a bountiful 
Father, people are being taught that they 
may have whatever they desire and de- 
mand. Along with that goes the declara- 
tion that all you need do is to realize that 


you are a god and, presto! you are one! 
The dangerous fallacy in such a doctrine 
is, first, that it centers the consciousness 
upon one’s self and directs one’s energies 
into wholly selfish channels. The second 
count against it is that it ignores the fund- 
amental fact of evolution; and the doctrine 
is the more dangerous because it presents 
half truths. We are, indeed, gods in the 
making but, with exceedingly few excep- 
tions, the job has not progressed very far, 
and it can never be finished by giving one’s 
time and energy to surrounding one’s self 
with physical luxuries. All the energy thus 
spent upon the personality is misdirected 
and all thought of its supremacy only de- 
fers the day of real success. 

We can no more escape the law of evolu- 
tion than we can cease to exist. We can 
no more “realize” ourselves into being gods 
tomorrow than a baby can think itself into 
instantly being a man. In both cases it is 
a matter of growth, and it is impossible to 
substitute miracles for natural processes. 
Growth may be imperceptibly slow or it 
may be enormously accelerated by right 
effort, but slow or rapid, it is growth alone 
that opens the way, and until one has left 
off striving for personal aggrandizement 
spiritual growth will not even begin. The 
whole plan of seeking wealth and power 
for one’s self is energy put forth in the 
wrong direction, and it represents a very 
bad investment. 

It seems to be pretty well established 
that one may attract material things by 
desiring and demanding them but, after 
all, is that not merely a process of getting 
things out of their natural order—an over- 
draft, so to speak, on the karmic bank that 
will have to be adjusted later? Prudent 
people do not knowingly spend money be- 
fore they have it on deposit, although the 
banks may be willing to permit them to 
overdraw their accounts. 

We will undoubtedly all agree that, not- 
withstanding the alluring promises of the 
advocates of “psychological success,” it is 
quite impossible in the long run to really 
get something for nothing. One may ap- 
pear to do so and undoubtedly he may 
gain temporary possession of the thing. But 
unless he has earned it must he not hand 
it, or its equivalent, back to the general 
storehouse sooner or later and perhaps pay 
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a painful rate of interest to boot? He has 
invested his thought and energy in the ma- 
terial, instead of in the spiritual, and to the 
material the law will bind him. He is the 
victim of a great delusion. 

From this false view of life the multitude 
should be turned. There is perhaps no 
more dangerous doctrine than that mate- 
rial prosperity is the most important thing 
in life; that material success justifies the 
method employed to achieve it and that, 
because man is in essence a god, he may 
use any or all of his powers as he will. Thus 
does Mammon masquerade in the gar- 
ments of the saints! 

Nothing but a balanced conception of 
life can stop the mad chase of the golden 
will-o’-the-wisp that turns millions of peo- 
ple from the real purpose of existence and 
checks their evolutionary progress. That 
balanced conception is an inevitable result 
of prolonged theosophical study. The- 
osophy is a philosophy of life that sooner 
or later gives the consciousness a correct 
perspective and enables it to perceive right 
relationships between the physical, the 
mental and the moral. 

On the great evolutionary highway on 
which we are traveling are countless mil- 
lions of wayfarers beset by doubts and 
blinded with illusions. To dispel the 
doubts and destroy the delusions is one 
part of the sublime mission of Theosophy 
in the world. We need volunteers for that 
work—men and women whose sympathies 
are quickened by the helpless plight of 
groping humanity. Theosophists who are 


ready for sacrifice and service; volunteers 
who have the courage of their convictions 
and who dare voice unpopular truths; men 
and women who have the heroic spirit of 
divine adventure; volunteers who will play 
a soldier’s part in the great battle against 
materialism that shall yet strike the 
shackles from all its slaves. 


_ (Continued from page 3) 
that that profession, that business, that re- 
ligion, that science, that philosophy be- 
comes convinced that it has no reason for 
existing unless its pre-eminent object is the 
service of humanity—that it must put 
service to humanity before every principle 
or group-ideal that it has. That, I may say 
in leaving you tonight, is the highest Theo- 
sophical attitude. We have one great pur- 
pose, and that is that our little group of 
workers may to some extent be able to 
permeate the world of thought in all its de- 
partments, with the idea of this fundamen- 
tal unity of all life—permeate it to such an 
extent in these few years that lie ahead, 
that when the August Personage makes His 
appearance in the world and strives to give 
a greater conviction of unity than anyone 
now living on earth can give, His work 
may be made all the easier, and that after 
His coming humanity will get together, live 
together, enjoy together, be happy together, 
thus removing all squalor, all ignorance— 
living together as one big happy family 
where the strongest and oldest give most of 
their time, their attention, their thought 
and their love to the youngest and weakest. 


The Annual Report 


Mr. Rogers: 

Our Thirty-seventh Annual Convention 
finds us enjoying peaceful theosophical 
activity. It can be said with accu- 
racy that this year has been one of 
peace and progress. Local lodges have 
given more attention to public activities, 
Headquarters has brought new methods of 
work into successful operation, an unusual 
number of new lodges has been organized 
and the membership growth has been most 
gratifying. 

On account of the early date of the Con- 
vention, the usual yearly statistics of mem- 


bership cannot be given, but it can be said 
that for the ten full months of the fiscal 
year that are now past, we have had 179 
resignations, 217 reinstatements and have 
taken in 1269 new members. The number 
of reinstatements exceeded the resignations 
by 38, while the new members seeking ad- 
mission averaged 127 per month. The point 
that the American Theosophical Society is 
going to pieces, does not seem to be well 
taken! 


Tur THEOSOPHICAL PRESS 
Among our now well-established enter- 
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prises is The Theosophical Press. On ac- 
count of the Annual Convention being held 
this time before the close of the fiscal year, 
the regular reports will be published later, 
but some idea of the success of The Theo- 
sophical Press may be had from the fact 
that within the last six months the average 
monthly gross sales have risen substan- 
tially fifty per cent. A very large quantity 
of theosophical literature is now being sold 
to all parts of the nation, but this is only a 
beginning. We have not yet had time to 
start our literature flowing through the 
book stores, which are the gateways to the 
intellectual world; that is the next thing to 
be done. Thus far the sale has been 
through lodges and direct to individuals. 
All that represents sales made chiefly to 
members. Our problem is to reach the 
great public that is unacquainted with 
Theosophy. The book dealers of the na- 
tion are in touch with multitudes of people 
who know nothing of our lodges. Were we 
to confine sales to the latter, we would 
never contact a hundredth part of the read- 
ing public. Lodges should prepare for 
some earnest work in starting the sale of 
our literature through the book stores. 
Striking an average of monthly sales it ap- 
pears that The Theosophical Press is now 
putting into circulation about one thousand 
books every fifteen days. When it is re- 
membered that the enterprise is in its in- 
fancy, with the plant not yet all installed, 
and that the work of interesting the book 
dealers is not yet even begun, some idea of 
the future possibilities can be gained. 


Krotona FUND 


A matter which is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the future of the theosophical 
movement in the United States is the final 
disposition that shall be made of the large 
Krotona fund. That fund originally was 
about $150,000. On account of the very 
rapid rise of property values in the North- 
western part of the city of Los Angeles it 
now amounts to considerably more than a 
quarter of a million dollars in property and 
securities after all indebtedness has been 
discharged. 

The original fund which has grown to 
such proportions was secured by appeals to 
the entire membership of the American 
Section for contributions and the stated 


purpose, published in THe MESSENGER, 
was, among other things, to establish a na- 
tional center for general theosophical 
activities and to provide a permanent ad- 
ministration building for the Section. 
Nearly half of the estate has been sold and 
the indebtedness discharged, leaving a bal- 
ance of cash and securities of more than a 
hundred thousand dollars. The fund is 
held by a trust corporation governed by a 
board composed of T. S. members and 
known as the Krotona Board of Trustees. 
The Board of Directors of the American 
Section and the board of Krotona Trustees 
are not in agreement about the use of the 
fund and I therefore recommend that the 
whole matter be placed in the hands of Dr. 
Annie Besant as referee. As it is a matter 
involving much detail which, if discussed 
by the Convention, would take the time 
which has been set aside for the promised 
program that brought you here, it is to be 
hoped that it can be speedily disposed of 
so far as the Convention is concerned. 
Printing DEPARTMENT 

An invaluable part of the work of sup- 
plying theosophical literature to the coun- 
try is being done by our printing depart- 
ment. The plan is to have every part of 
the process of book publishing done on our 
premises. Beginning last summer with 
the purchase of one small job press, 
we have added gradually to the printing 
plant. We now have book and job presses 
and a typesetting machine and have the 
bindery well under way. This has in- 
creased our indebtedness by several thou- 
sand dollars, but it lowers the cost of pro- 
duction and for the first time enables us to 
give book dealers the large discount which 
alone will gain their serious attention. It 
is therefore not only a profitable invest- 
ment, but one which was absolutely neces- 
sary to attain our objective. The orders 
for printing sent in by our local lodges and 
members have been of very great assistance 
to the printing plant in helping to keep the 
presses busy and thus avoiding loss of time 
by the working force. It seems probable 
that this patronage will increase and be- 
come a permanent factor in the success of 
the enterprise. X 


Pusuiciry Work 


This has been by far the most effective 
year in the history of the Publicity De- 
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partment as its forthcoming report will 
show. It makes no charge for services, de- 
pending wholly upon voluntary donations 
to meet the cost of printing and postage, 
and it sends free leaflets and pamphlets to 
interested people throughout the nation. 
Pending the appearance of the printed re- 
port, it is sufficient to say that more than 
two hundred and thirty thousand pieces of 
literature have been given away during the 
year. 

In connection with the activities of this 
department, several local lodges have done 
excellent work by placing advertisements 
in their daily papers designed to catch the 
attention of those who have some slight 
interest in Theosophy. In this way many 
new people have been attracted and it is to 
be hoped that that method of publicity 
will be taken up by others. 


New Territory Work 

Our newest enterprise is that of sys- 
tematically organizing new territory. At 
the last Annual Convention, held in Kan- 
sas City, a fund was started for the espe- 
cial purpose of meeting the cost of estab- 
lishing lodges in cities that have none. 
About $1600 was subscribed, and the re- 
sults have been most gratifying. Never 
was money better invested. In less than 
eight months we have, by the exclusive use 
of that fund, organized nineteen lodges in 
wholly new territory with a membership of 
326. Thus nearly a score of cities have 
been added to our list. Mr. Eugene W. 
Munson and Mr. Alwyn J. Baker made a 
specialty of new territory work,—with a 
little occasional help from others as oppor- 
tunity offered—and each of our specialists 
were remarkably successful. In not a sin- 
gle instance did either of them fail to or- 
ganize a lodge in the territory assigned. 
The sums subscribed were not sufficient to 
keep pace with the rapidity of our organiz- 
ing work and it was necessary to somewhat 
overdraw the fund. 

The good account we are able to give of 
the money donated to this particular fund 
should guarantee a much larger sum for 
future use. Money spent in giving The- 
osophy to others is certainly well placed. 
We have a large waiting list of cities with 
no theosophical centers, and if funds are 
supplied to pay for hall rent, advertising 
and railway fares, the work of adding those 
cities to the theosophical roster will be 


pushed with the utmost vigor. 


A New ENTERPRISE 

The one new activity that is now ready 
is our Theosophical Correspondence School 
Course and Mrs. Emogene S. Simons, whose 
life work is education, and who holds.a 
very responsible position in the Educa- 
tional Department of the state of New 
York, is here to present it when the ap- 
propriate moment arrives. The study 
course has been carefully prepared by her 
and will be duly explained. It has, in fact, 
been ready for some time, but Mrs. Simons 
felt that the autumn is the proper time to 
begin study. Therefore enrollment should 
start now. The work will be thorough— 
not merely a course of reading, but care- 
ful teaching by mail on the plan followed 
by the most successful correspondence 
schools. Similar courses of instruction, in 
the sciences and professions, cost from $50: 
upward, but the tuition for this course of 
eight months in elementary Theosophy is 
based on an estimate of the actual cost, 
which we find to be $10 per student. That 
tuition may be paid either in advance or 
in installments of not less than $2 per 
month. The lessons are not multigraphed, 
but printed, and become the property of 
the student. There have been persistent 
inquiries ever since the Correspondence 
School Course was first announced, and the 
enrollment will probably be heavy. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 

We now have ten members at Head- 
quarters and the increasing work requires a 
constantly growing number. To their 
energy and devotion we owe the success of 
our various enterprises. It would sound 
strange in ordinary business life, but it is 
the simple truth to say that in superintend- 
ing the work at Headquarters, my chief 
difficulty has been to restrain enthusiasm 
and prevent them overworking. 

Thanks are due to several Chicago mem- 
bers and occasional visitors from other 
cities who have volunteered assistance, and 
particularly to Mr. J. C. Crummey, an ex- 
pert in book-keeping, who has spent many 
Sundays and evenings working at Head- 
quarters, donating services that otherwise 
would have cost several hundred dollars. 


Lorus. GROUP AND THE Rounp TABLE 
Attention is again directed to the Lotus 
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and the Round Table work. We should 
not lose sight of the very great importance 
of bringing the children of all ages into the 
theosophical movement. Time passes rap- 
idly. It will be only a little while until we 
elders pass on and leave the work to others. 
It is the course of wisdom to thoroughly 
educate and train those who will soon take 
our places. Some of those now becoming 
active in the work were babies only a dozen 
years ago! Lotus Groups and Round 
Tables should be organized everywhere 
that it is at all possible and I ask for the 
heartiest co-operation with Mrs. Stone, who 
has been given this very important na- 
tional work. 
LECTURERS 

Our lecturers and organizers have done 
their usual work and the field force was 
this year strengthened by the excellent 
services of Mr. Fritz Kunz and Mr. Ernest 
Wood, each of whom made extensive tours 
of the country. Mr. C. F. Holland and Mr. 
J. H. Talbot did some effective work in 
new territory and Mr. Alwyn J. Baker who 
has been quietly lecturing and most suc- 
cessfully organizing on the Pacific Coast 
has made such an excellent record that the 
Board of Directors has added his name to 
the list of national lecturers. 


VOLUNTEER WORKERS 

Nearly all the workers at Headquarters 
are volunteers whose good karma permits 
them to donate all their time, or to give 
part of it by accepting only a portion of 
the wages established by commercial usage. 
More members are needed; the work is 
growing so rapidly that it is difficult to 
avoid overwork by the Headquarters staff. 
Three more members could be immediate- 
ly placed, but we can engage only those 
who have a capacity for work and the spirit 
of theosophical service. Coming to work 
at Headquarters is no holiday “lark.” It 
means sustained attention to business, but 
it also means peace of mind, and the satis- 
faction with life that naturally arises from 
being useful in the noble work of spreading 
the spiritual light in the world. A volun- 
teer should have had some preparation in 
office work, or stenography or book-keep- 
ing, or dexterity with the hands, or else be 
prepared to spend some months in patient 
drilling after arrival. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 

The matter of erecting in the very near 
future, a National Headquarters Building; 
should have early and earnest attention by 
our membership. It is the common custom 
of our country that an organization of na- 
tional scope shall have a national home. 
Many societies of far less importance have 
achieved that distinction. Indeed, local 
lodges often own a pretentious building. In 
our own society, the old local lodge at Syd- 
ney, Australia, owns an eight-story build- 
ing and the new local lodge there is arrang- 
ing to build a much finer one and has al- 
ready raised over fifty thousand dollars. 
Toronto Lodge likewise owns a valuable 
home. 


It is not only desirable that the American 
Section should have a National Head- 
quarters Building, but it is an imperative 
need to meet the rapid growth of our va- 
rious theosophical enterprises. The build- 
ing we have purchased, at 826 Oakdale 
Avenue, is already overcrowded notwith- 
standing the new addition that occupies all 
the ground space and our volunteer work- 
ers will be forced to live elsewhere in a very 
short time. We should immediately begin 
planning for the purchase of a property on 
which can be erected a Headquarters Build- 
ing large enough for our future needs. It 
should be a building of character and dig- 
nity worthy the importance of Theosophy 
to the nation and it should be carefully 
planned to meet all our requirements. 
There should be at least two halls, one for 
an audience of several hundred people and 
another much larger, and these should be 
utilized in a steadily sustained effort to 
bring Theosophy to the attention of the 
city in a larger way than has yet been at- 
tempted. The upper stories can be de- 
signed for leasing as apartments and we 
shall then have room for all our own 
workers by merely leasing less and less to 
the public as our working force grows 
larger. We should have, too, facilities for 
educating and training our young lecturers 
as they come on and we should build up an 
extensive library that will put all existing 
theosophical and occult literature at the 
service of every member or student who 
wishes to make use of it. During the two 
years that Headquarters has been in this 
city, it has been observed that visitors are 
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numerous. Chicago, with more than twenty 
railway systems, is the greatest railway 
center on the continent and our members 
are great travelers. With a Headquarters 
Building so near the center of the nation 
and with every facility for study and 
theosophical training at a minimum of ex- 
pense, it would soon become nationally 
known and be constantly used. The city con- 
tains many good sites for such a structure. 
If a spot near the lake front is not avail- 
able there are various small parks which 
the building could face and there are sev- 
eral broad avenues lined with trees, along 
which churches, clubs and various temples 
are being erected. In some such place the 
right location can readily be found, with 
quiet and dignified surroundings, and yet 
in the midst of a vast population that fur- 
nishes the very work we are seeking. 

My one recommendation in this annual 
message is that,as expeditiously as possible, 
we take the first steps toward the consum- 
mation of such a plan. 


The Convention 


“A great convention!” “A wonderful 
convention!” 

Those phrases were heard scores of times 
in the lobby and corridors of the Hotel 
Sherman. In just what way it was a great 
convention probably depended on the view- 
point of those who made the declaration. 
To some it was in point of numbers. Ordi- 
narily we are pleased to have two hundred 
delegates, and two hundred by actual count 
makes a very presentable showing; but this 
time the number ran about seven hundred 
—three conventions-rolled into one! To 
others it was great because of the presence 
of Mr. J. Krishnamurti, Mr. J. Nityanada 
and Mr. Fritz Kunz, and the inspiring talks 
and good common-sense suggestions they 
contributed in various ways. To still oth- 
ers it was great because it had unique 
features never before seen at our annual 
conventions—seven booths, each devoted 
to a particular thing, to India, to the Round 
Table, to The Theosophical Press, to Pub- 
licity, to the printing products, to theo- 
sophical supplies, and to theosophical mag- 
azines. To still others it was great be- 
cause an audience estimated at between 
nine hundred and eleven hundred people 


crowded every available foot of space at 
the public lectures Sunday night, several 
hundred being obliged to stand throughout 
the evening. To all, probably, it was great 
because of the spirit of harmony and cour- 
tesy that prevailed from the opening of the 
first session to final adjournment. 

The Convention was called to order by 
the National President at 9:30 A. M. Mon- 
day, May 28th. Mr. Walter G. Greenleaf 
welcomed the visitors to Chicago in a hap- 
py speech. 

Various letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation were read. From the French 
General Secretary came the cable: “Hearty 
greetings from Vice-President and France.” 
Other messages arrived from the General 
Secretary of the Canadian Section; from 
Los Angeles Lodge and Southern California 
Federation, the Pacific Lodge, San Fran- 
cisco; Besant Lodge of Boston; and from 
Sacramento. Lodge. 

After the usual appointment of Com- 
mittees, Mr. Rogers delivered the annual 
address, and the convention immediately 
got down to business on the consideration 
of resolutions. 

The following resolutions, recommended 
by the Resolutions Committee, were unani- 
mously adopted by the Convention: 

Resotvep: that loving greetings and heartiest 
good wishes from this Convention be sent to Dr. 
Besant and Bishop Leadbeater and that we take 
this opportunity of expressing our profound grati- 
tude for their many years of invaluable service to 
Theosophy and for the inspiring example of their 
noble and unselfish lives. 

—Russell Lloyd Jones. 

Resotvep: that we send cordial greetings and 
best wishes to Mr. Jinarajadasa and express the 
hope’ that his coming visit to the United States 
will not be a brief one. 

—Geo. Carr. 

Wuernas, the Krotona trust fund was obtained 
by appeals for money to the entire membership 
of ane American Section of the T. S. and E. 8.; 
ani 

Wuarreas, the Krotona Board of Trustees and 
the Board of Directors of the American Section 
are not in agreement about the handling of the 
said fund; therefore be it 

ReresoLvep that Dr. Annie Besant be named as 
referee and that our Board of Directors be in- 


structed to lay the whole matter before her. 
—Russell Lloyd Jones. - 
Warreras, a semi--monthly pamphlet called the 
“O. E. Library Critic,” and edited by one H. N. 
Stokes, is being sent gratuitously to officers of 
T. S. Lodges; and 
Wuernas, the said publication is continuously 
filled with willful mis-statements and partial facts 
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that grossly misrepresent the truth; and 

Wuenrzas, its columns often contain the gross- 
est insults to the venerable and distinguished 
President of the Theosophical Society who, for 
her long life of selfless service to humanity is 
held in highest esteem in many nations, by all 
classes of people; and 

Wuergas, all requests by the recipients of the 
said Critic that it shall not be sent to them are 
utterly ignored; therefore be it 

Resotvep: that all officers of lodges and all 
members who are suffering from this infliction 
against their will, be advised that the postmaster 
upon request, will stop its delivery to them; and 
be it further 

Resotvep: that our Headquarters be requested 
to call the attention of every lodge officer to this 
resolution and report to the next annual conven- 
tion the number of instances in which this unwel- 
come infliction has been abated. 

—J. H. Talbot. 

Wuernas, we realize that the present time and 
conditions are favorable for effective work along 
theosophic lines and that our esteemed Society 
should present a united and harmonious front and 
an unbroken line of co-operative work to fulfill 
its benign mission; and 

Wuereas: Doctor Besant has told us that “the 
Society lives by the splendor of its ideals, not by 
the rigidity of its exclusion,’ and that, “we 
strengthen it in proportion as we love, and 
weaken it. asewe condemn and ostracise;” there- 
fore be it 

Resotvep: that we extend a fraternal and all- 
inclusive invitation to each and all who, in the 
remote past, in the more recent time, or in the 
near present have for any cause, been alienated 
from the Society or voluntarily turned away from 
it, return and participate in all the rights and 
privileges we enjoy and unite with us in theo- 
sophic propaganda and welfare work for human- 
ity. —A. Ross Read. 

Wuerras: our past General Secretaries, Dr. 
Weller Van Hook and Mr. A. P. Warrington are 
with us; and 

Wuerkas: they are still vitally engaged in the 
service of Humanity through the Theosophical 
movement; be it 

Resotvep: that the American Section of the 
T. S. in convention assembled express its appre- 
ciatiton and cratitude for their faithful services 
in the past, and for their splendid examples and 
accomplishments which still constantly inspire 
and stimulate us to ever increasing effort on every 


plane. 
—Gail Wilson, 
—Ray M. Wardall, 
—William E. Duckering. 
Wuenreas, during the past year we have had 
the help and co-operation of many distinguished 
and international visitors; and 
Wuereas, the entire section has felt their re- 
generating influence, as evidenced by the spirit 
and attendance at the present convention; now, 
therefore, be it 
Rusotvep: that we extend to J. Krishnamurti, 
J. Nityananda, Ernest Wood and Fritz Kunz our 
sincere gratitude for their past and present la- 
bors and associations; and be it further 


Resotyep: that it is our earnest desire and hope 
that they may continue to be with us frequently 
in the years to come. 

—Gail Wilson, 


—Ray M. Wardall, 
—William E. Duckering. 

Wuereas, Mrs. Grace Shaw Duff, who was so 
long an active and devoted member of the Theo- 
sophical Society, has reached the end of another 
earthly pilgrimage and has passed to peace and 
rest; therefore be it 

Resotyep: that in the passing of Mrs. Duff the: 
Theosophical Society has lost a loyal and gener- 
ous supporter, and the members a faithful and 
sympathetic friend. 

May she take with her our gratitude for her 
helpfulness and our hopes for her perfect peace 
and happiness. —Geo. Carr. 

Resotvep: that this Convention extend its 
heartfelt thanks and gratitude to its very efficient 
office staff at Headquarters for their untiring 
energy and devotion in furthering and spreading 
the work of Theosophy in the world. 

—H. Kay Campbell. 

Resotvep: that special attention be called to 
the matter of death bequests and the desirability 
of making the proper addition to the wills of the 
members to assure some portion of their worldly 
goods being left to our beloved Theosophical So- 


ciety. 
—H. Kay Campbell. 


Wuereas, the price of commodities has risen: 
fully 40 per cent since the war, while the dues 
of members of the T. S. have remained unchanged 
for many years; and 

Wuerkas, among other emoluments each mem- 
ber continues to receive free of charge Tue Mes- 
SENGER, the subscription price of which is $1.00 a 
year, while the purchasing power of the old rate 
of dues is now but $1.20; and 

Wuergas, three years ago the Annual Conven- 
tion voted to increase the dues to $3.00; therefore 

e it 

RrsoLveD: that the section dues be increased to 
$3.00 a year. Be it further 


Resotvep: that until the end of the present 
fiscal year, June 30, 1923, dues may be paid in 
advance to July 1, 1924, at the old rate of $2.00: 
a year. —E. B. Beckwith. 


As this day, the twenty-eighth day of May, 
marks the opening of the Thirty-seventh gather- 
ing of Theosophists in America, a gathering 
marked as great in the annals of the Society by 
the presence of so many who have served it well 5 
and as it also commemorates the coming into in-- 
carnation of our great and beloved national Presi- 
dent, L. W. Rogers, we who follow his leadership- 
give honor to him on this day, and desire that he 
shall understand our heartfelt appreciation of his 
untiring and capable devotion to our common 
cause. We desire that he shall know our grati- 
tude to the Master Weaver of Destiny who wove- 
the thread of his earth-life near to ours. 


At this time no material gift is adequate to ex- 
press this gratitude. Rather do we give of the 
subtler substances at our command—our faith in 
his ability to guide the American Section; our 
hope that he shall,remain long with us; and our- 
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abiding love which bids us pledge anew our 


whole-hearted support in his far-reaching plans 

for speeding the knowledge of the Divine Wisdom 

broadcast among the people of America. 
(Signatures of several hundred members.) 


The following resolution was offered by 
Miss Julia K. Sommer: 

Wuereas, our great leader, Dr. Besant, has 
pointed out to us the need for Theosophists en- 
gaging in collateral activities in order to widen 
the sphere of Theosophic influence for the help- 
ing of humanity; and 

WuHerbas, many members have followed Dr. 
Besant’s suggestion and are carrying on certain. 
activities, inspired by her and her great co- 
worker, Bishop Leadbeater, such as the Order of 
the Star in the Hast, the Co-Masonic Order, the 
Theosophical Fraternity in Education, the Lib- 
eral Catholic Church, the Order of the Round 
Table, etc.; and 

Wuernas, these members have to depend upon 
the oceasion of the annual convention of the T. 
S. when they may meet for mutual benefit and 
inspiration for the carrying on of such collateral 
activities during the year; therefore be it. 

Reso.vep: that it is the sense of this Conven- 
tion that hereafter the American Section through 
its proper officers extend to these collateral 
activities the co-operation and courtesy of giving 
them mention on the T. S. convention program, 
stating their time and place of meeting during 
the convention period, so that there shall be no 
conflict of meetings. —Julia K. Sommer. 

An amendment was moved by Mrs. Read 
that a separate sheet be printed giving all 
these activities and places of meetings. 
The amendment was lost. The Conven- 
tion then adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee on this resolution, recommending 
that the matter be referred to the Board of 


Directors. 


Miss Julia Sommer moved that the Con- 
vention express its hearty appreciation for 
the very wonderful way in which the Con- 
vention Arrangements Committee and is 
sub-committees have carried on the Con- 
vention, and that it especially extend its 
hearty thanks to Mr. Budd for his admir- 
able management of the Convention. 

Unanimously carried. 


At the suggestion of Dr. George Carr a 
motion was made that the Hotel Sherman 
be extended our very sincere thanks for 
their kindness and courtesy. 


Convention adjourned at 3:30 P. M. 


A report of the Forum sessions and the 
banquet will appear in the July number of 
Tur MESSENGER. 


EDITORIAL 


Convention Report 


N THE past IT has been the custom for 
readers of Tue MessenGer to get the 
convention proceedings many weeks 

after the Convention adjourned. If it was 
held early in the month the proceedings 
were often printed in the issue of the fol- 
lowing month; but if the Convention 
chanced to be late in, let us say July, the 
first report would appear in the September 
issue. 

This year the Convention met on May 
28 and the June number of Tue Mes- 
SENGER containing the proceedings will be 
delivered to the members attending the 
Convention banquet on the evening of the 
last day, May 30. That’s newspaper 
speed for a magazine and it is possible only 
because we own, and therefore control, a 
complete printing plant and because the 
Convention itself was as carefully organ- 
ized as the plant. 


It is particularly gratifying that the ex- 
acting work is being done by our mem- 
bers. Our own stenographers working in 
relays—alternately reporting and tran- 
scribing—are able to pass “copy” on to the 
linotype machine continuously so that be- 
fore a given session begins, the proceedings 
of the previous session are in type. 


L.W.R. 


Annual Dues 


The new fiscal year of the American Section, 
T. S., begins July Ist, and the annual dues for all 
members are payable on or before that date. 
According to the by-laws, THe MusseNcer can- 
not be mailed after July 1 to those members 
whose dues are not received at Headquarters by 
that date. 

Section members pay their annual dues of $5 
(if paid before July 1) direct to the National 
Secretary-Treasurer, 826 Oakdale Avenue, and 
lodge members pay their annual dues of $2 (if 
paid in advance) through their own lodge secre- 
tary, who forwards them to Headquarters, where 
the individual member's card is credited. 

Only by paying before July 1, can the old rate 
of dues be claimed. 

Lodge officials will render a definite service to 
their members and to Headquarters by calling 
special attention to this matter. 


CLARA LINDER, 
National Secretary-Treasurer. 
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